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7 lifted up the entire 
ee ee ‘cian then, letting 


it fall violently, broke 
THE STORY OF GRACE DARLING. lit in two parts upon 


On the lonely little island of Browns-| the sharp rock. The 
man, one of the Farne group, on the coast | aftoy part, on which 
of Northumberland, England, lived Wil-| was the captain, his 
liam Darling, lighthouse keeper, a brave, | wife, and many pas- 
honest, intelligent man. Grace, his |sengers, was carried 
daughter, the youngest of seven children, | og ee soon dashed 
was courageous like her father, good and |, pieces—the fore 
gentle like her mother. She was a quiet, | part, on which were 
modest girl, with a slender form, a beauti- | fye of the crew and 
ful face, and the sweetest smile in the |four passengers, re- 
world. |mained on the rock. 

The Farne Islands are very wild and|]y the little fore 
desolate, being little better than piles of|cahin, into which 
black rocks towering above the dismal,| every now and then 
roaring seas of that stormy and perilous| washed the waves, 
coast. In calm weather they are sur-| was a woman by the 
rounded by a fringe of white surf, and in| name of Sarah Daw- 
times of storm they are almost overwhelm- | son, with two young 
ed by the great, raging surges. Through | -hildren—and _ pite- 
the channels between these islands the sea | ously, hour after hour, came up to those 
rushes like swollen torrents; and here, | on deck, the frightened cries of the poor 
before beacons were built upon the rocks, | creatures down there in the dark and cold 
occurred many shipwrecks. Even now|ajone. But by and by those cries died 
they are very dangerous spots, for in spite! sway and were still. — 
of those friendly lights glimmering through| ‘The sufferers remained on the wreck, 
the thickness of the tempest and the night, | exposed to the fury of the tempest, and| 
the force of the gale will sometimes drive | expecting every minute to be washed away, | 
vessels headlong upon the rocks, dash | 4}) that long, long night. In the morning 
them to pieces, and scatter them over the | they were seen from the Longstone light-| 
boiling deep. |house, about a mile distant. Only Mr.| 

In this strange, lonely place, Grace | Darling, his wife and daughter Grace were| 
Darling passed her earliest years. She/at home. ‘The storm had somewhat abat-| 
was a shy and thoughtful child, and learn- ed, yet the sea ran high, and the surf] 
ed to take pleasure in the wild and dreary | around the islandsand hidden rocks seem-| 
scenery around her. ‘ed dashing up into the very clouds. 1t| 

She loved the lighthouse, the guide and | was dark and misty, and the sufferers on 
savior of tempest-tossed mariners. She | the wreck could be but dimly seen through 
loved the labors of her brave father, and the distance and the storm. Yet Grace 
the sports of her hardy brothers; she| saw them clear enough with her tender, 
loved the shy sea-birds—some of these | sympathizing heart—saw all their peril, 
she tamed, by gentle advances and com- | their fear, their agony, and, looking into 
panionship, till they would stoop their | her father’s face, she said firmly— 
swift wild wings to her hand. She loved! « Papa, those poor people must be sav- 
the sea when it was calm—when the bright | oq 1” 
waves came running up the sandy beach,| my, Darling shook his head sadly, and 
and seemed to prostrate themselves before | ther she added, 
her, caressing her small white feet with} «You and I must doit. We will goto 
soft, cool kisses; and in storm she did| them in our boat—we can perhaps bring 
not fear it. When it would break on the| them all away in that.” 
rocks with a hoarse, threatening sound,and| « Impossible my child—no boat could 
dash over her a shower of angry spray,| Jive in such a sea. We must leave them 
she would laugh, and say, lin God’s hands !"” 

“ Roar away, old sea! Iam sure you} «No, papa, God has given them into 
would'nt be in such a rage if the winds | ours; and He will protect us in seeking 
hadn't provoked you. 3y and by you | to rescue them—we can but try.” 

r?, So Grace won over her father to her 
the sands all calm and smiling, to make | noble undertaking, and they two launched 
friends with me again ;—and I'll forgive | the boat, and rowed off bravely toward the 
you, you dear old sea, if you won’t doany| wreck. Mrs. Darling not only did not 
mischief now, and will leave me all the object to their going, though she knewall 
pretty shells and mosses you are tossing | the dreadful peril of their enterprise, but 
up on the shore.” (helped to launch the boat. I think she 

And Grace dearly loved mosses and} was not less heroic than either her hus- 
shells. She knew all the little caves and|}and or her daughter. 
coves and sandy nooks where they wereto| Jt was ebb tide, or the boat could not 
be found, and the best time to look for | have passed between the islands—but it 
them, and used to come home from her | would be flowing before they could hope 
solitary rambles with her little apron full | to return, which would render it impossi- 
of treasures, dearer to her simple heart | ble for them to row up to their island alone 
than rare exotics, or costly gems. She}|_so unless they could reach the wreck, 
said the bright-colored mosses were sea-| and get rowers from there, they would be 
flowers, torn by the thieving waves out of| obliged to stay outside till the ebb tide, 
the mermaids’ gardens—and that the shells | exposed to the greatest peril. All this 
were the houses or pleasure-boats of the they knew. 
little sea-fairies. | They reached the rock in safety, to the 

_So it was that Grace Darling was not | unspeakable joy and amazement of the 
discontented with her lot, nor with her| poor people there. In the cabin they 
lonely home, where love and God dwelt—| found Mrs. Dawson, nearly dead, with her 
did not fear tempest, nor night, nor rag- | arms clasped about her two children, both 
ing seas, nor the world; but grew up| quite dead. All were lowered into the 
penvageous, trustful, unselfish, and ‘ pure | boat, and safely rowed to the Longstone, 
in heart. | where Mrs. Darling received them warmly, 

When Grace was about eleven years old, | and cared for them with motherly tender- 
her father removed from the lighthouse of|ness. The storm continued so violent 
the Brownsman to that of the Longstone, |that they were obliged to remain at the 


neighboring island. And here it was, | lighthouse for several days, as were also a 
that on the 7th of September, 1838, when | poat's crew who came to their rescue from 
she was about twenty-two, she performed | North Sunderland, too late, and could not 
the heroic act which made her sweet name | return. Yet all were treated most hospit- 
a blessed ‘* household word” the world | ably and kindly—Grace gave up her bed 


ba . |to poor Mrs. Dawson, and slept on a table. 
pa The steamer Forfarshire, on her voyage | At last the storm passed over, and was 
om Hull to Dundee, in a terrible gale, | succeeded by calm and sunshine—the ship- 
ae on a rock amidst the Farne Islands. | wrecked guests went to their homes, and 
mmediately a portion of the crew, coward- | al] things at the lighthouse fell into their 
ly and selfish men, lowered the long-boat, | ojq way. 
leapt into it, and left the captain, his wife, 
their comrades and all the passengers to 








But the 





Grace Darling and her father 
would soon have forgotten their heroic 


out of the Word of|forth inasob. ‘ How ?—what had Carlo 
God. to do with it? 

A wicked man, ‘ They say,’ returned the boy, now rais- 
who cared nothing | ing his eyes as if to ask for sympathy from 
about his soul, was | the fair young girl who appeared to be 
persuaded by a rela- | gazing on him with some degree of inte- 
tive to send two of |rest—‘ they say they can’t give nothing to 
his children to the | mother while we keep this ;’ and again he 
mission school. One| stooped to meet the caresses of his little 
was a boy of eight, | companion. 
and the other a girl} ‘Oh, the dog!—ay, certainly; very 
of six years old. Asj|true you must put away the dog. The 
the station was some | parish cannot be expected to allow pay for 
distance from the | the support of dogs.’ 
home of the children,| ‘He never eats nothing of mother’s 
the missionary took | share,’ said the child, deprecatingly ; ’tis 
care of them; but only a bit of what her gives to me.’ 
after a few weeks, | * Ay, that’s it: the dog eats what you 
the father wanted the | ought to have, and what your mother can 
boy to take care of} barely spare. Yes, yes—you must part 
some cattle, andcame | with the dog, without a doubt; perhaps 
to fetch him from| you could sell it, it is a pretty little thing, 
school. The little} andthe money would then buy bread for 
and wonder, told the story wherever they |fellow, however, loved his teachers, and| your mother.’ 
went. Accounts of it appeared in all the|liked his lessons. He therefore did not | The poor boy now took the dog up in 
papers, and flew over the world. The|wish to go home again, and he told his|his arms, and pressed him/fondly to his 
bleak island and lonely lighthouse were | father so; and when asked his reasons, he | breast, but said not a word. 
visited by thousands, eager to get a sight/said, | 
of the noble heroine and her brave old| ‘It is because I can learn nothing good | ville, ‘ perhaps he may be able to put you 
father. Costly presents and tributes of|at the place where father lives.’ |in the way of selling him; but get rid of 
admiration poured in upon them from all! * But,’ said the father, ‘ what can such |him you must.’ 
quarters. The Duke and Duchess of|a thing as you learn here ? Large tears now rolléd down the pale 
Northumberland invited them over to} ‘ Father,’ said the boy, ‘I have learned | cheeks of the poor child as he murmured, 
Alnwick Castle, and presented Grace with |something.’ * He has been like a little brother to me,’ 
a gold watch ;—the Humane Society pass-| ‘ Repeat it then,’ said the man ; when | and pressed him still closer in his arms. 
ed a vote of thanks for her heroism, and|the boy replied, There was a pause. Mr. Somerville 
sent her a handsome piece of plate. Al *** This is a faithful saying, and worthy | coughed, and the boy continued : 
public subscription was raised for her be-|of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came | ‘Squire Thompson gived him to my 
nefit, and amounted to about seven hun-|into the world to save sinners.’ Does | father to drown when he was a little blind 
dred pounds—some three thousand five| father know who Jesus Christ is? He is|pup; bat I begged him of father, and he 
hundred dollars. |the Son of God. Does father know who/|has never been away from me since, night 

All this fame and applause for what|are sinners? All are sinners.’ nor day; and indeed, indeed he never, 
seemed to her asimple act of humanity, | This conversation so affected the father | almost never has had more than half of 
surprised and almost overwhelmed the|that he returned home without the boy, | what mother gived me for breakfast.’ 
modest girl. She shrank from the curious|and in a few weeks came back an altered! ‘ Yes, yes—I see; he gets half your 
looks of strangers who thronged to sec|man, having, as he said, met with the pre- | breakfast, and, I suppose, half your dinner 
her, and became more shy and reserved|ciows Word of God.—Juv. Miss. Mag. and supper too.’ 
than ever—she refused all invitations to ‘I never have any dinner, nor supper, 
go out into the world—but dividing many STEPHEN only sometimes,’ said the child, meekly, 
of her gifts between her brothers and sis- , but not murmuringly. 
ters, she remained with her father and| The sun shone brightly through the em-| «No dinner, scarcely ever any supper, 
mother at the lighthouse, cheerfully ful-|blazoned windows of the general sitting-| and yet you give the dog half your break- 
filling her humble domestic duties. God|room of the old manor-house of B. -|fast! That must not be. I must speak 
had made her very noble, and the whole Mr. Somerville, the owner of the place, |to your mother, and she must see to the 
world could not spoil her. was a kind-hearted, fine old gentleman, | disposal of the dog, if only for your sake.” 

But not long was her beautiful, heroic|though somewhat testy. He hada pecu-| ‘he child’s face became of an ashen 
life to brighten that lone and desolate|liar aversion to having his evening nap|hue; but he said firmly, ‘ Please sir, what 
spot. In the fallof 1841 she fell into de-|disturbed by appeals to him as magistrate, | death is the easiest ?” 
licate health, and symptoms of consump-|and yet no one could be more tenacious of | * Death, child !’ exclaimed Mr. Somer- 
tion soon manifested themselves. She|the power and dignity apending to the of- | ville, fancying the boy was contemplating 
was removed to the house of her sister at|fice. Seated in a luxurious chair, with | suicide— why speak of death ?’ 
Bamborough, on the coast. It was/one foot resting on a low ottoman, from | * Because I would, I think—yes, I think 
thought she would get better when the| which his daughter had just risen, where |__]’m sure I’d rather kill him. I know 
Spring came—but it was notso. She still|she had been reading to him—he had just | he’d never be happy with nobody: and if 
continued to fail—to fade, and fade away. {allen into a light slumber, when the door | he was buried nobody could beat him any- 
She was taken to Alnwick, from which she|opened, and a voice startled him into | how.’ 
was to proceed to Newcastle for medical|wakefulness, saying: ‘ Please, sir, enter | 
advice. While at Alnwick. the Duchess|Norton’s little boy says you told him to 
of Northumberland treated her with all a}come up to the house to-day.’ aralyzed, and then a happy thought seem- 
sister’s kindness—sent her own physician| * To-day, to-day?—did 1? But thisis|ed to arise, for his pale cheek became 
to her—supplied her with every luxury,|almost night—he must come again to-| tinged with faint color, and his eye bright- 
and, better than all, went often to see her,;morrow ; I cannot be so broken in upon| ened, as he eagerly exclaimed: ‘ Would 
very plainly dressed, and without a single|during the few hours business leaves for you please to buy me instead, sir?’ 
attendant. She had the good sense to lay|repose ; no, no—tell him he must—ah!|" « Buy you, child! How so?’ 
aside as it were her coronct—forget her|well, stay; let him come in;’ anda child| «If you would but buy me, sir, mother 
title before the better nobility of that dy-|of ten years old came forward into the} would have the money all the same, and I 

His attenuated form and sunken |could work—I can work, sir, though I 


‘Go to Martin,’ continued Mr. Somer- 

















‘True; but suppose I buy him myself?’ 
Poor Stephen stood for a moment as if 








ing girl—and so proved herself something| room. 
far greater than a Duchess—a true and| check betokened a sad want of nourishing | ]ook but weakly,’—drawing himself up to 
loving woman. food, and his scant yet clean clothing be- | his full height, and giving firmer swell to 
Grace was soon taken back to Bambo-|spoke a long acquaintance with poverty ;|his chest. ‘I could weed, and run er- 
rough, that she might meet death with| but his full, clear, intelligent eye, and|rands—I run very fast, sir. I could tend 
all her loved ones around her. And|firm, well formed mouth, told of a spirit|the cows, and do many things for the 
there, in the place where she was born,|within capable ofenduring the cares with|money; but Carlo couldn’t do nothing, 
she died, on the 20th of October, 1842.—|which his young life had become familiar. | you know, sir.’ 
She took leave of all her friends calmly,} ‘ Well Stephen,’ said Mr. Somerville,|° ‘Very logically considered,’ said Mr. 
and very tenderly—giving to each one|leaning back in his chair, and bringing his Somerville, smiling; ‘ and as to work, my 
something to keep in remembrance of her|other foot to bear upon the one already at| boy, we will see if we can find employ- 
—then meekly folded her hands on her|rest— well, what say the guardians ?—|ment for you by and by; but at presént 
breast, and slept in God's peace. She was| What will they allow your mother during |—there, put down the dog, and leave him 
buried within sound of*the sea she loved—|her illness ?’ with me;’ and throwing a sovereign on 
within sight perhaps of the lighthouse,| The boy hung down his head, and stoop- | the table— is what will do your mother 
and the rock of the wreck—and the seajed to notice a beautiful little spaniel that | more service than fifty dogs.’ 
seems to moan for her now, and the light-|stood by his side. The boy stood pale and save only that 
house and rocks are her monuments.—| ‘Speak up, my boy; I don’t hear you,’ | he strained his little favorite closer and ° 
Little Pilgrim. said the old gentleman, leaning forward. | closer in his arms; while the poor little 
‘They won't give nothing, sir,’ replied} animal, as if conscious of impending evil, 
Stephen in a broken voice, but manfully | nestled his silky head in the bosom of his 
checking the tears that were fast gather-| master with a low, wailing cry of distress. 
ing in his eyes. ‘ Come, take up that,’ said Mr. Somer- 
‘ Not allow anything! ville, pointing to the sovereign ; ‘ and tell. 
must. Isay they your mother that’— 














THE PRECIOUS WORD OF GOD. 


An incident took place at Long Kloff, 
one of the stations of the London Mission- 


But I say they 
ary Society in South Africa, which shows 


What reason 




















- ct had they bi left to do so. 
their fate! Ina short time a huge wave + » Aree 4 


| people they had saved, in their gratitude!and do good, by what they learn at school 


how even young children may get good,|did they give ?’ ‘ O, not for that thing—not for that,’ 


‘Tis little Carlo ;’ and the words burst | burst forth from the child, as he pushed 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the coin far away fromhim. ‘O, mother, 


Proud, yet grateful, as he counted out 


dear mother ! if it must be, let it be for|each bright shilling, to make up the re- 
food, for wine, for something to save the} purchase of the fond little creature that 
life of my mother, but not for that cold, | had always been ‘ as a brother to him.’ 


glittering thing !’ 


Big tears chased each other down his 


* Well, Stephen,’ said Mr. Somerville, 
gathering up the silver, ‘I see that you 


sunken cheeks while he spoke; but he/| fairly earned your recompense ; the dog is 
soon brushed them hastily away, and then, | yours again; but, knowing how anxious- 
as if gathering up all his strength for the|ly you have desired this, 1 am somewhat 


inevitable sacrifice, he walked quickly) surprised, as, by my own calculations, you 
across the room te where Miss Somerville | might have made a much earlier claim.’ 
was sitting, placed the dog, the sole trea- 


*L always gave mother half of every 


sure of his heart and life, on her lap, and | week’s pay,’ said the boy, coloring, as if 


in a voice hoarse with emotion, almost | fearful of blame. 


*I thought it would be 


whispered, ‘ O, comfort him, lady, when I | wicked to take all for Carlo, and nothing 


am gone,’ and rushed out of the room 


leaving the price of his sacrifice behind 


him. 


Food and wine were sent from the | fast. 


manor-house without delay, for the use o 


,| for mother.’ 

‘Very right, my boy. I see you are 
fond of half things, even to half a break- 
Well, these shillings I shall keep ; 
f| but you shall take this’—holding out a 














the sick woman ; and faithfully and ten-|sovereign—‘ to your mother, and tell her 
derly did the young boy keep watch over|from me, my boy, that she is richer in 
her fitful slumbers and administering from | having you for a son than I am with all 
time to time the restoratives he had so| the wealth you see around me.’ 


painfully obtained; but not a morsel o 


f 





ing eyes; and if sometimes she listens and 
looks, her thoughts glance forward to their 
future, and it is with joyful hope, and a 
silent prayer that it may always be blest 
with the the presence of the unseen Friend 
who has hitherto guarded them so tender- 
ly. 

Bright as this sweet circle of young 


.| hearts is, sorrow has been there, and left 


its softening, hallowing impress. Full as 
that chorus of child-voices is, the mother’s 
ear ever misses some bird-like notes which 
once blended with it. But though she 
cannot catch the melody, she knows they 
are singing with the angels, and amid the 
aching void, oftentimes so terrible, she yet 
can rejoice that they are safely sheltered 
where no suffering can ever reach them, 


the pleasant room, I thought of the absent 





The porter, who at first laughed at the 
suggestion of illness, became alarmed on 
finding it repeated again and again; but 
no doubt of his danger remained when the 
fourth confederate exclaimed, ‘* Good 
Heaven, man! Hurry home as fast as 
you can! you have got the measles !’’— 
The poor fellow now really felt ill. He 
went home at once, went to bed, and next 
day the malady appeared, sure enough. 

Physicians understand the effect of the 
imagination upon the body, and find it a 
very good servant sometimes in helping 
them retard the progress of disease. Here 
is a case: 

A remarkable cure by the aid of the 
imagination took place in a patient of Dr. 





that food could he taste himself; it was 
the price of all that had given a charm to 
his simple life. Not a word, however, 
reached that mother’s ear, not a sign met 
her eye, which could betray that he had 
parted with all his possession for her sake ; 
but as returning strength and power of 


His time, his thought, his strength, were 
all devoted to her comfort ; but where was 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 


A tea-drinking may, or may not, be one 
observation began to dawn, she saw that of the most delightful things in the world. 
the smile, the light of his heart, was gone. | There are different ways of taking tea out. 
One is where you receive a very faultless 


the buoyant step, the gleesome laugh, the 


frolic wild, the warm, bright hope, tha 


billet on buff-colored note-paper, envelop- 
t|€d in a buff-colored envelope, requesting 


even poverty’s cold grasp could never |Y°Ur presence at tea in a formal manner. 


chill? She wondered and grieved, bu 
knew not that the companion of his wan 
derings, the promoter of his playfulness 


the sharer of his bed and board, the only 
thing, save herself, that he had to love, 


the only thing that loved him—was gone 


t| You array yourselfin your colored silk, 
-| with your best embroidered undersleeves 
»/and collar, and putting your mitts and 
perfumed ‘handkerchief in your pocket, 
you sally forth between six and seven.— 


Too weak, listless, and almost senseless| Upon your arrival, you are ushered into 
to all around, she had not at first noticed | the state drawing-room, where every arti- 


the still loneliness of the pale, spiritless 


boy at her side. 


cle of furniture has a most uncomfortable, 
company, touch-me-not look ; and where 


ones, and rejoiced that when Jesus was on 
earth, he loved little children, and folded 
them in his arms, because now all mothers 
can joyfully trust their little ones to his 
care, secure that they meet no cold, indif- 
ferent greeting, but are still beloved and 
cherished. Such an assurance is by no 
means valueless, since 

“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

jut has one vacant chair.” 

During the evening hours, we spoke of 
the missing ones, not sadly, but cheerful- 
ly, for even the youngest and merriest of 
that group loved to think and talk of 
them as still living and rejoicing. 

* Will you not let Aunt Fanny hear the 
lines you repeated to me this morning ?” 
asked the mother of little A , who is 
only eight years old, ‘I think she would 
like to hear them.” 








Day by day, the cheek of poor Stephen 








became pale and more pale, from his con- you find some half a dozen excellent, but 





Iassured her I should; and A very 


stant vigils by his mother's bedside, and |very prim, proper people, with whom you |Prettily repeated the following lines, 


the hunger that would not appease itself| discuss the weather, the state of the walk- which seemed to me very sweet, though 
at so costly a price; when, one evening, ing, the health of themselves, their fami-|Cchild-like. ‘ They came to me,” said the 


just as the sky was deepening into the 
sober gray of twilight, the deor, which had 





lies, and their neighbors, with other topics little A , “as I was lying awake in 


been left ajar, was suddenly pushed open equally original and exhilarating ; where|bed one morning; I don’t know what 
and Carlo with one bound was-at his mas-|the children, if there are any, sit like so|makes such things come into my head.”— 


ter’s feet. 
tones of Stephen soon restored the attach- 
ed animal to his former joyous gambols ; 
but the boy’s tears, so long restrained, 


now fell unchecked, till as a shadow cross- nothing else to do, and reply to your 
ed the threshold, he turned and saw Miss|1¥¢stions by a shake of the head, or a half- 
Somerville, standing in the doorway.—j|audible monosyllable, and when tea is 
‘ O, indeed, | ready, you find the table all in a glitter of 
rarely used silver and best china, and eat 
and drink solemnly, feeling that these and 

‘No, no, Stephen,’ returned Miss |2°t talking are the order of the hour.— 
Somerville, in a kindly tone, ‘ the dog is Who has not taken tea out after this fash- 
I brought him here, |ion, and felt herself petrifying under such 
chilling influences through the intermina- 
ble hours of a winter evening, while she 
loper: and Ido not think he relishes the vainly strives to smother gapes that like 
fare there half so well as when he shared | murder, will out, and to look serenely 


Stephen gasped for breath. 
indeed I did not coax him here: I didn’t 
stealhim! O,I1 wish he wasdead! Let 
him be dead.’ 


much better alive. 
because I thought you would like to see 
him. The truth is, the other dogs at the 
manor-house look upon him as an inter- 


your breakfast; he has often refused a| happy? 
part of my own.’ 

‘Perhaps the crusts wasn’t hard nor 
dry enough,’ observed Stephen. 


fare ; ‘so I think I must get you to take 
charge of him for me, and I shall pay you 
for his board. When your mother is well 


But when, on some pleasant morning, 
a little pencilled note comes, or, better 
‘ Perhaps not,’ replied Miss Somerville, | yet, a verbal message, by some rosy-cheek- 
smiling at the naive betrayal ofhis own hard | ed, curly-headed child, who adds to mam- 
ma’s invitation a little eloquent ‘Do 
come” of her own; when you do not feel 


The fond caresses and softened|many statues, with their well-wet, and|! think the little readers of the Youth’s 
smoothly brushed curls and ruffled panta- | Companion will enjoy seeing them, so I 
lettes, staring at you because they have | Send them for insertion. 


The Happy Band Above. 
There is a band above 
The lovely beauteous skies ; 
There is a band above, 
A band that never dies. 
There lovely flowers with sweet perfume; 
Flowers that ne’er will cease to grow, 
Flowers that little angel hands 
Have twined into a silver bow, 
There little brother Willie stands, 
And Johnnie too that died, 
And little Lottie stands there too, 
With Mattie by his side. 
I have three grandmamas in heaven, 
Who’ve joined the heavenly band, 
And at the end of life’s dark vale 
Have reached that Happy Land. 
Oh, what a happy change from here, 
Is that sweet place of rest, 
Where so many happy children 
Crowd to their Savior’s breast. 


The hours of that winter evening passed 
rapidly away, and when papa and I came 
home through the quiet streets, in which 
was heard no sound save our own foot- 
steps, and the sighing of the wind among 


enough to part with you, I want you to obliged to lay aside the every-day merino, | the leafless elm-branehes, I felt that taking 


help in my flower-garden; and then you|or perform any toilet duties beside smooth- 
ean bring Carlo, as on a visit to me; but|ing your hair a bit, and putting on a fresh 


his home must be here.’ 


Stephen drew a long breath, but did not 
attempt to speak, and Miss Somerville 
continued: ‘My father says also, that 


yours again.’ 


seemed rushing to his brow. O, was she 
woman orangel? Stephen scarcely knew ; 


collar, but can slip your sewing or knitting 
into your pocket, and walk over about five 
o'clock, receiving a hearty embrace at the 
when by your work, you have fairly earn- door from the little curly-head, who opens 
ed the purchase money, the dog is to be|it before you have time to ring the bell, 
and takes you into the sitting-room, look- 

‘My very own?’ exclaimed Stephen,|ing very cosy with its pleasant litter of 
inquiringly, while every drop of his blood books, papers, and sewing, where you 
quietly settle into an easy-chair in the 
but he felt as though he could kneel to her, | °°™*™» and have a comforting heart-talk 
and with the dog so firmly, fondly clasp- with mamma, or listen to the stories the 
ed in his arms, that no living thing unused | children have to tell as they cluster around 


tea out was a very pleasant thing under 
some circumstances, if very stupid and un- 
comfortable in others. Aunt Fanny. 


THE FAMILY. 


—_+—_—_. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 
Imagination plays a very important part 
in every day life, far more important than 
many of our young readers may suppose. 
It is not an uncommon remark, that you 
may imagine anything, and your fancies 


to such treatment, could have borne it;|the chair, or are lifted into your lap fora prove reality. This certainly is sometimes 


his tearful eyes told the grateful thanks 
his quivering lips vainly strove to utter. 
He soon, however, recovered his usual 


little frolic till papa comes. 
tea-bell rings, and you go out and have a 


bearing, and his boyish form seemed to refreshing cup of tea, and talk so fast you 
expand, his height increased, as he drew | scarcely know whether you are eating de- 


Then the the case where persons imagine they are 


likely to contract disease. Sickness has 
often been brought on by an excited 
imagination. We have just read about a 


himself up, with the proud consciousness |licacies or not, because eating is so secon- | “**° of thin Kind, «uhh, slthongh te 


that he could make himself worthy of his 
hire. 

Need it be said that Mr. Somerville’s 
apparent purchase of his dog was merely 


had sufficient strength of mind to sacrifice 
what was so dear to him, on the principle 
of love and duty to his mother. How 
ag how very proud was Stephen when 

e once more stood before Mr. Somerville 
in the same room where he had endured | !©ves- 











dary to the pleasure of social intercourse. ‘ 
Ak, who of ws hes not been fortuncte| “™ wrong, shows the power of the mind 
enough to enjoy such a tea-drinking, and 
a wish to ascertain whether, with his deep to feel that it was one of the green spots 
affection for the little creature, Stephen |°® life’s highway ? 

Such a pleasant, refreshing evening it 
was my lot to enjoy a short time since, in| remarked to the messenger that he looked 
a home lighted and warmed by the pre-| very ill, and sent him on to another house. 
sence of happy children whom Aunt Fanny Here he was again told that he was quite 
It cheers her heart to hear their 
the first great trial of his young life !—| merry voices, and to look into their laugh- 


deception used in trying the experiment 


over the body. 

Some persons wishing to test the power 
of fancy in respect to disease, laid their 
plans accordingly. One hired a porter to 
carry a message to a friend; this person 


unfit to be about at work, and sent him to 
a third person, who appeared still more 
struck with the man’s sick appearance.— 








Beddoe’s, who at that time believed in 
| the good effect of nitrous acid gas in para- 
| lytic cases. 


tients, he sent an invalid to Sir Humphry 
Davy, with a request that he would ad- 
minister the gas. Sir Humphry put the 
bulb of a thermometer under the tongue 
of the patient, to ascertain the temperature 
of the body, that he might be sure whether 
it would be affected at all by the inhala- 
tion of the gas. The patient, full of faith 
from what the physician had assured him 
would be the result, and believing that 
the thermometer was what was to effect 
the cure, exclaimed at once that he felt 
better. Sir Humphry, anxious to see 
what imagination would do in such a case, 
did not attempt to undeceive the man, but, 
saying that he had done enough for him 
that day, desired him to be with him the 
next morning. The thermometer was then 
| applied as it had been the day before, and 
|for every day during a fortnight—at the 
|end of which time the patient was perfect- 
|ly cured. 











A melancholy instance of the influence 
of imagination, occurred in Dublin some 
years ago. The celebrated Curran, and 
|some of his gay companions, used to spend 
la day for pleasure occasionally upon an 
|island called Dalkey Island. In sport it 
| was proposed to elect a king for the day, 

to be called *“* King of Dalkey and the 

| adjacent islands,” together with his Chan- 
cellor and all the officers of state. With 
them originated this pastime, which was 
kept up by the citizens of Dublin for a 
long time. Upon one of these pleasant 
occasions a man universally respected and 
loved for his kindly and generous feelings, 
was unanimously elected to fill the throne. 
He entered with his whole heart into all 
the humors of the play. A journal was 
kept, called the ‘‘ Dalkey Gazette,” in 
which all the public proceedings were in- 
serted, which afforded great amusement to 
those concerned. But the mock pageantry, 
the affected loyality, and pretended hom- 
age of his subjects, began at length to ex- 
cite the imagination of ‘“‘ King John,” as 
the man who filled the mock throne was 
called. He began to fancy himself in 
reality aking. His friends percieved with 
dismay and sorrow the strange delusion 
which nothing could shake: he would 
speak on no subject save the kingdom of 
Dalkey and its government, and he loved 
to dwell on the various projects he had in 
contemplation for the benefit of his peo- 
ple, and boasted of his high prerogative ; 
he never could conceive himself divested 
for one moment of his royal powers, and 
exacted the most profound deference to his 
kingly authority. His after life is thus 
described :— 








The last year and a half cf his life were 
spent in Swift's hospital for lunatics. He 
felt his last hours approaching, but no 
gleam of returning reason marked the 
parting scene ; to the very last instant he 
believed himself a king, and all his cares 
and anxieties were for his people. He 
spoke in high terms of his chancellor, his 
attorney-general, and all his officers of 
state, and of the dignitaries of the church ; 
he recommended them to his kingdom, 
and trusted they might all retain the high 
offices which they now held. He spoke 
on the subject with a dignified calmness 
well becoming the solemn leave-taking of 
a monarch ; but when he came to speak 
of the crown he was about to relinquish 
for ever, his feelings were quite overcome, 
and the tears rolléd down his cheeks. “I 
leave it,” said he, ‘‘ to my people, and to 
him whom they may elect as my succes- 
sor!” This remarkable scene is recorded 
in some of the notices of deaths for the 
year 1788. The delusion, though most 
painful to his friends, was far from an un- 
happy one to its victim: his feelings were 
gratified to the last while thinking he was 
occupied with the good of his fellow crea- 
turés—an occupation best suited to his 
benevolent disposition. 

There is a moral in allthis. The 





Anxious that it should be} 
and no discord ever mar the gushing mu- |inhaled (or breathed) by one of his pa- 
sic of their hearts. AsI looked around | 


imagination has been given man, like al] 
his other faculties, to contribute to his 
happiness. If used as God designed, jt 
excites pure thoughts, and prompts to 
high and noble deeds. But when uncon. 
trolled by calm and sober judgment it be. 
comes morbid, and diseased, and is the 
cause of great unhappiness. We close 
with some few instances, among many that 
might be narrated, of its sad effects when 
unrestrained. 

You have heard of hypochondriacs; 
they are people who have become mad on 
a certain point, or with regard to a cer. 
tain thing, simply by allowing their ima. 
gination to dwell upon it. Now a hypo. 
chondriac believed that he had grown s9 
large, or the doorway had grown so small, 
that he could not get out of his room ; and 
| when he was forced to pass through it (in 
order, as it was thought, to disabuse his 
mind of the fancy,) he believed he was be- 
ing killed, and actually expired. 

A nobleman of the Court of Louis XTV, 
fancied himself a dog, and would pop his 
head out of a window to bark at the pas- 
sengers. Itis on record that a malady 
attacked the inmates of an extensive con- 
vent hear Paris at a certain hour every 
day, when they one and all believed them- 
| selves transformed into cats, and kept up 
|a universal mewing for some hours. But, 
| of all the dreadful forms which this strange 
| delusion has taken, none were so terrible 
jas that known as lycanthropy, which at 
}one period spread through Europe. In 
this state, the unhappy sufferers, believing 
themselves wolves, went prowling about 
the forests, uttering the most terrific howl- 
ings, carrying off lambs from the flocks, 
and gnawing dead bodies in their graves, 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
MY FOLLY. 

One pleasant Fast-day noon, years ago, 
while I was at the dinner-table my friend 
| Eliza B. and her little brother called to 
| invite me to take a walk with them. Hay- 
ling gained my mother’s permission I was 
soon equipped, and off we started. It 
seemed, as I afterwards learned, that I was 
told that my steps must not extend be- 
yond the sidewalk of the street where I 
lived, but I was so crazy to be gone that 
I did not hear a word of this command. 

As Eliza’s brother was quite small, we 
were for a while quite contented to take 
him by the hand and lead him to and fro, 
only a short distance; but this soon be- 
came tedious, and we longed to be free 
from him and go where we pleased. So 
after talking the matter over, we conclud- 
ed that a walk upon the Common would 
be delightful, and although we had never 
been allowed there alone, still we were so 
intent upon enjoying ourselves, that we 
preferred incurring our parents’ displeasure 
to the practice of a. little self-denial— 
naughty, foolish girls that we were. So 
we coaxed Willie to go into the house, 
telling him we should soon be back again 
to go to meeting. Our parents were 
both strict church-yoers, and Fast-day to 
them was all the same as Sunday—both 
services must be attended by the whole 
family. It was then our intention to go 
to meeting. 

Chatting merrily, the walk to the Com- 
mon seemed very short, and soon we might 
have been seen promenading Beacon street 
mall, feeling as large as anybody, and just 
then, about as innocent. Parties of young 
men and boys were congregated here and 
there playing ball, which afforded us sport 
for a while, and then we turned our course 
towards the frog-pond. There, it was fun 
alive to see the children. Some were 
walking round the pond upon the flag- 
stones, to see if they could do so without 
falling in, others were throwing in peb- 
bles to see them form circles in the water. 
Little boys were sailing boats, and others 
throwing in sticks for the dogs to swimaf- 
ter and bring them out, and then dripping 
with water, they would shake themselves, 
besprinkling all around, and causing loud 
shouts of merriment from all the little 
lookers on. 

We next proposed making the ascent 
of the hill, and amuse ourselves with tak- 
ing hands and running down. Just as we 
had fairly decided upon this movement 
we heard the first stroke of the bell, tell- 
ing us that it was time for service, and 
that our parents were at that very mo- 
ment anxiously waiting our arrival. Duty 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





told.us to hasten home with all possible 
speed, but inclination said, ‘No, it is of 
no use; if you go you will be too late for 
church, and would only be obliged to re- 
main in the house all the afternoon. It is 
quite too pleasant for that; you may as 
well stay and race down the hill awhile.’ 
And so we yielded. 

We took off our bonnets and capes, and 
romped and played until upon looking, 
for nearly the fiftieth time, at the Park 
street clock, we found it was almost five 
o'dock. ‘Then indeed we began to feel in | 
haste to be on our way home, and too, we 
began to imagine the reward for our after- 
noon’s fun. Oh dear, how we dreaded to 
see our parents! What would they say | 
to us, and what excuse should we offer to | 
them for our long absence. We grew| 
wicked and hateful to ourselves every step | 
ofthe way. ‘Time and again did we wish | 
that our walk had ceased with Willie’s ; | 
put it was now too late for wishing. In| 
this troubled state of mind we hurried | 
along, and just as we were turning the | 
corner of a street, we were accosted with | 

‘Why children, where have you been ? | 
Your parents are worried almost to death | 
about you.’ | 

Looking up we found it to be Mr. W., | 
a gentleman who boarded at Eliza’s, and | 
who was out in pursuit of us. He said| 
that the neighborhood had been searched, | 
put nothing had been seen or heard of us. | 
Our mothers had waited for us to go to| 
church until it was too late to go them- | 
selves, and thus he made a most pitiful | 
story of the consequences of our wrong | 
doing. This increased our terror as to} 
our punishment, particularly mine, as 1| 
was the oldest, and felt pretty sure that} 
the blame would chiefly fall upon me. | 

At length we reachedhome. Eliza had 
company to go in with her, but poor me) 
was destined to- bear my burden alone.—| 
After some few inquiries as to my where- | 
abouts, companions, and occupations dur- | 
ing the afternoon, and having been re-| 
minded of the injunction given me upon 
leaving the house, and the extent of my 
disobedience, I was shown the way to my | 
room, and without the promise of a bit of | 
supper, was informed that I was not ex- | 





pected to be seen below stairs before the | 
next morning, and that during the next| 
month I must not even ask for a walk with 
any of my playmates. 

Eliza’s house was directly opposite, and 
daily chats were held between us from our 
bed-room windows, so as soon as I reached 
my room I looked across, inwardly hoping 
that Eliza had met with the same fate as 
myself, but for a time I was disappointed. 
Pretty soon, however, I saw her slowly 
entering her room, with a countenance 
somewhat changed from what it was an 
hour before. Fearing that we might be 
seen by those below, we did not venture 
to the windows, but standing back a little 
distance, by means of the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, (in the use of which we were 
quite skilful) we inquired as to the penalty 
inflicted upon each other, and I soon found 
Eliza’s was similar to my own, that is, so 
far as supper, and the prospect of a long 
night of sleep was concerned. 

Twenty years have passed since then— 
Eliza is dead and gone; but as often as 
Fast-day occurs does this act of disobedi- 
ence and its attendant consequences come 
tomy mind. I can see now, not only the 
Wrong, but the foolishness of my conduct. 
I broke God’s commands. I caused sor- 
tow to my parents, and anxiety to others. 
Why? Only for an hour’s enjoyment.— 
That hour’s enjoyment, even had it been 
the sweetest I ever experienced here on 
earth, was not worth the price I had to pay 
for it. Just think a moment what it cost 
me! Dread and trembling when the time 
arrived to go home. A feeling of shame 
and terror when I met my parents. The 
punishment which they inflicted for my 
disobedience. And last and worst of all, 
the remembrance of my sin, which has 
clung to me through many a long year, 
and the consciousness that God looked 
‘pon me in anger, while I was so thought- 
lessly and wickedly breaking his com- 
mands. May I not well say the hour's 
enjoyment was not worth its cost? 

Have you ever spent such an hour? 





Five Great Ossecrs oF Lirz.—Speak- 





| whisk around us, as if full of joy. 


ing of these, Sir William Temple says :— 
* The greatest pleasure of life is Love ; the 
greatest treasure is Contentment; the 
greatest possession is Health ; the greatest 
ease is Sleep; and the greatest medicine 
is a true Friend.’ 





KINDNESS. 
As stars upon the tranquil sea, 
In mimic glory shine, 
So words of kindness in the heart 
Reflect the source divine ; 

O then be kind, who e’er thou art, 
That breathest mortal breath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 

And sweeten even death. 


PITTING WOLVES. 


Audubon, the naturalist, tells in his 
pleasant way of an incident he met with 
while travelling between Vincennes, Ind., 
and Henderson, Ky., in 1835 :— 

* At night I chanced to stop at a far- 
mer’s house beside the road. After put- 
ting up my horse, and refreshing myself, 
I entered into conversation with mine 
host, who asked if I should like to pay a 
visit to the wolf-pits, which were about 
half a mile distant. Glad of the opportu- 
nity, I accompanied him across the fields 
to the neighborhood of a deep wood, and 
soon saw the engines of destruction. He 
had three pits, within a few hundred yards 
of each other. 
feet deep, and broader at the bottom, so 
as to render it impossible for the most ac- 
tive animal to escape fromthem. The ap- 
perture was covered with a revolving plat- 
form of twigs, attached to a central axis. 
On either surface of the platform was fast- 
ened a large piece of putrid venison, with 
other matters by no means pleasant to my 
olfactory nerves, although no doubt attrac- 
tive to the wolves. My companion wished 








to visit them that evening, merely, as he 


| was in the habit of doing so daily, for the 


purpose of seeing that all was right. He 


said the wolves were very abundant that 


autumn, and had killed nearly the whole 


of his sheep and one of his colts, but that | years too soon, to look back upon memory 


he was now paying them off in full; and 


with him next morning, he would beyond 
a doubt show me some sport rarely seen in 
those parts. 
time, and were up with the dawn. 


did this ferocious beast defend itself, that 
apprehending its escape, the farmer level- 
led his rifle at it, and shot it through the 
heart, on which the curs rushed upon it, 
and satiated their vengeance on the des- 
troyer of their master’s flock.’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 

With sparkling eyes Alice Graham un- 
folded a paper of candy, as she stood in 
the midst of her companions, exclaiming, 
‘ Look, look, girls! don’t you see my can- 
dy? hearts, rings, drops, and sticks !— 
ain’t they nice ?’ 

Little Martha Carey, who was standing 
near, answered, 

*O yes, Alice, they do look nice! how 
much you have! I have never had so 
much candy at one time since my’— 
father died, trembled on her lips; but the 
thoughtless, rude Alice pushed her away 
before she had finished speaking, saying 
tauntingly, 

‘Go off, Martha Carey ; you'll get none 
of it; go buy candy for yourself, if you 
can raise five cents.’ 

Poor little Martha’s heart sunk like 
lead in her breast, and the tears filled her 
eyes, as she turned about and walked 


They were about eight/away. She would have wept, to relieve 


her feelings, but she feared Alice would 
think she was crying for a piece of candy ; 
so, keeping back the tears, she went into 
the school-room, took her seat all alone, 
and commenced turning over the leaves of 
her book. But her thoughts were far 
away to the days when her dear father 
used to give her candy and toys; and the 
time he died, and was laid in the dark, 
lonely grave, more than a year, a long, 
weary year before; and she felt that she 
and her dear mamma could never have any 
one to love them as he had done. Tears 
flowed freely then; she could not restrain 
them longer. Alas! she was learning, 


for happiness, even before the springtime 


|added that if I would tarry a few hours | of her young life had fully budded forth. 
|God, for some good purpose, had suffered 
¢ ¢ | the blasting of those buds, that other and 
We retired to rest in due|richer fruit might be grafted into Her ten- 


der heart. The peeling laughs without 


‘I think,” said my host, * that all’s right, | seemed to mock her, and she almost felt 
for I see the dogs are anxious to get) that she could never play “again, and that 


away to the pits, and although they are 
nothing but curs, their noses are none the 
worse for that.’ 

As he took up his gun, and axe, and a 
large knife, the dogs began to bark, and 
When 
we reached the first pit we found the bait 
all gone and the platform much injured; 
but the animal that had been entrapped 
had scraped a subterranean passage for 
himself, and so escaped. On peeping at 
the next he assured me that three famous 
fellows were safe init. I also peeped in 
}and saw the wolves, two black and the 
jother brindled, all goodly size, sure 
enough. They lay flat on the earth; 
their ears lay close over their head ; their 
eyes indicating fear more than anger. 

*‘ But how are we to get them out?” 
| ‘How, sir ?’ said the farmer. ‘ Why, 
| by going down, to be sure, and hamstring- 

ing them.’ 

Being a novice in these matters, I beg- 
ged to be merely a looker-on. 

‘With all my heart,’ quoth the farmer ; 
|‘ stand here and look at me through the 
| brush.’ 

Whereupon he glided down, taking with 
him his axe and knife, and leaving his 
rifle to my care. I was not a little sur- 
prised to see the cowardice of the wolves. 
He pulled out successively their hind legs, 
and with a side stroke of the knife cut the 
principal tendon above the joint, exhibit- 
ing as little fear as if he had been marking 
lambs. 

‘Lo! exclaimed the farmer, ‘ We have 
forgotten the rope. I'll go after it.’ 

Off he went accordingly, with as much 

alacrity as any youngster could show. In 
| a short time he returned out of breath, and 
wiping his forehead with the back of his 
and, said ‘ Now forit.’ I was desired to 
raise and hold the platform on its central 
balance, whilst he, with all the dexterity 
of an Indian, threw a noose over the neck 
|of one of the wolves. We hauled it up 
motionless with fright as if dead, its dis- 
abled legs swinging to and fro, its jaws 
wide open, and the girgle in its throat 
alone indicated that it wasalive. Letting 
him drop on the ground, the farmer loos- 
‘ened the rope by means of a stick, and 
left him to the dogs, all of which set upon 
him with great fury, and soon worried 
him to death. The second was dealt with 
in the same manner ; but the third, which 
was probably the oldest, as it was the 
blackest, showed some spirit, the moment 
he was let loose to the mercy of the curs. 
This wolf, which we afterwards found to 
be a female, scuffled along on its forelegs 
at a surprising rate, giving a snap every 
now and then at the nearest dog, which 
went off howling dismally, with a mouth- 
ful of skin torn fromits side. And so well 








none of all that group of little girls loved 
or cared for her. Could it be because she 
was a widow’s child, and poor? Fresh 
tears welled up, but the school-bell was 
ringing ; so, wiping her eyes, she made a 
great effort to appear calm as the pupils 
entered and took their seats. 

That afternoon Mattie performed her 
school duties well, and promptly, as usual ; 
and, when dismissed, walked home quietly 
and thoughtfully, for she was very sad. 

Could Alice have known the agony she 
had caused her gentle, unoffending school- 
mate, she would have been very unhappy. 
She ought to have known, for she was old 
enough to think of such things. 

Dear little reader, whenever you are 
tempted to act or speak unkindly, think of 
the pain you may inflict by so doing. 





RIGHT ABOUT. 


I have just seen a sailor-boy’s letter.— 
There is one good thing which I want to 
extract. 

“Tell mother that as soon asI read her 
letter, and found that she did not want me 
to smoke, I got up and broke my pipe and 
sold my tobacco, and have not touched a 
pipe since, and will not again until she 
gives her consent, and that I don’t sup- 
pose she ever will do. Now I neither 
smoke, drink, nor chew, and I think I am 
a great deal better without it. So much 
for having a good mother.” 

This is the way to rejoice a mother’s 
heart: take her advice ; respect her wish- 
es; be all she expects of you. 

God bless Charlie, the sailor-boy.— 
Child’s Paper. 





BEING USEFUL. 

** J will tell you, Lewis, how a little 
child can be useful at home. 

He can pick up a pin from the floor. 

He can play with his little sister. 

He can tell mother when baby cries. 

He can reach the stool that she may put 
her foot on it. 

He can hold the cotton when she winds 
it. 

He can teach a little child his letters. 

He can open the door, and let out pussy 
when she mews. 

And he can make his mother happy by 
being good.” 





‘THE BALI COMMANDS IT,’ 
A little heathen girl was once told that 
it was wrong to worship idols, and foolish 
as well as wrong to offer h toa 


little face as she answered: “It may be 
‘foolish,’ but it cannot be ‘ wrong,’ for the 
sacred Bali books;command it to be done, 
and therefore it must be right.’ 

Does every little boy and girl in this 
Chyistian land exercise this implicit confi- 
dence in the teachings of God’s word? 





AN OFFER TO THE LADIES, 


HE 18T OF JULY is the commencement of the third 
year of the publication of the LADIES’ VI+ITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It is 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published in the world. Each 
number contains an original story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected 
‘ales, Poetry, Chit-Chat ov the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
In the Housekeeper’s Department will be found many 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents 
from all parts of the United States; nor will the little 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor’? to every member of the household. 
Terms for the “ae copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business. 
At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. ‘ 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 
There is not a town in the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtaine 
Ladies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
ditions. 

Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 
Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 

'o any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 

Direct all communications to 
LAURA J. CURTIS, 
(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 
25—4W New York City. 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 
Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 
An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 
the American 8S. 8. Union. 
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HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill. 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly 
publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, entitled 
The Harmony Question Book. 


Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme- 
diate and Adult Classes inourSabbath Schools. By Rev. 


The play of the work is new, and it is thought will 
prove very useful and popular. Being free from all 
denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 
denomination. 
22 
A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 

With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
t is improved and enlarged with entirely new 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine several 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its ex- 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 
practical representations of various objects of interest.— 
In short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
ary ought to be. 
purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) 
HENRY HOYT Agent, 


19—6w No. 9 Cornhill. 


500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


lent Books. 


Postage paid, on application. 
ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.Y. 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


CASH PRICES. 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat vor Lavies—EnTIRELy New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W. M. SHUTE. 
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erever any lady has | 


No one, we are sure, will regret having 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- 
fi 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they | — 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
the public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 


Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowxst 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. SOCIETY 
14s just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :-— 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. Dy 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of * Helen Mortimer ; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learnin 


to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young municants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 


gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
pould read. 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
40 cents. 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. E:n- 

ished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the gi 150 pp. 26 cents. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 15 
chapters, pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22 cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 

25 cents. p 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. a4 the author of 
| ‘Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 
| er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs, Brown’s 
ra jook. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 

25 cents. 

TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm 

er. pp. 25 cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 

Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


By 
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THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME XXII-—FOR 1857. 
MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 
VISITANT. 

EDITED BY 
HIScOX & MRS. MARY G. 
CLARKE. 
Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 


| HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 

Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with readin, 
matter of the first merit, for 


One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Housebold, the Jour- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one cf the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makes a 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the JourNaL on the following liberal 





| MRS. CAROLINE 0. 





TERMS 
Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, 
Ten se * 8,00 | Forty “ 
Twenty “ bad 15,00 | Fifty “ 33,00 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have unusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. et 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied.. - 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every Church, Neighborhood, Town an City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Jour 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS, who furnish satisfactory testi 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 


For anagent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward 
ing the JouRNaL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 

WILL YOU, 

Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur 
ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail? 

Address all communications, 
distinctly directed, te MO’ 
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simply, but carefully and 
THER’S JOURNAL,” 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! £4} 
na etry in every section of the United States. 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 

The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 

ith about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. I 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMIL) 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

Xr The most liberal remuneration will be allowed t 
all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers t 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulates 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of th: 

LL 





CARPET HALL Union. IT WI BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 

ONLY. 
Ower' the Bestenut Mame. S. Bi eation, Application should be made at once, as the fick 
aa Haymarket Square, Boston. witirentte cocupied. ’ 
eee a Xr Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a saf 
business, can send for a specimen siif On receipt of the 
BOYS’ established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMIL \ 
: E: BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will b« 
rca cata sfc pn a he carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
GIRLS’ and expense, to any central town or village in the United 


States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 
Register your Letters, and your money will cou 


ie. 
rr In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish » 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popula: 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula 
tion, they will confera PuBLic BENEFIT, and receive » 
Farr Compensation for their labor. 
Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars 
address the subscriber, (post 
R 


id. 
OBERT SEARS, 181 William Strees, New York. 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOY MENT. 


able and pleasant, by Sepa 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 





ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 


shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 
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Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 


Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 


ANTED, AGENT'S To Sauv Stee. Pirate En- 
W GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated eu- 
graving of the “‘Lorp’s Prayer and Ten Comman - 
MENTS.” An active ners, oes small capeeena ee 

60 month. For ticulars address 
ee ee D. i MULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
10—4w veg) py emrel 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVF 
YRARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers ever) 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terme. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 





senseless block, that could neither under- 
stand nor appreciate the act. She was si- 
lent for a moment, and then looked up with 
the bright tears glistening on the earnest 














BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 





BOSTON. 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
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RICHES AN INJURY. 

Narrow Esca Dr. Humphrey.—The 
v bl nl evened Tin, Ht bilge 
Pittsfield, writing from Chicago to the New 
York Evangelist, thus dilates on one of the 
hazards of his life:—‘How marvelous has 
been the rise of property in Chicago? Hap. 
pening to be here in the summer of 1839, when 
the Dearborn reservation was brought into mar- 
ket, | bought two small lots, and sold them 
about seven or eight years ago for $2,500, 
which was thought to bea fair price. Now 
the Richmond Hotel, one of the finest in Mhica- 
go, stands on the same ground, which I am as- 
sured would, if I had kept it to this time, have 
brought me ,000. So you see how narrow- 
ly I have escaped being a rich man; and rear- 
ing my boys, had they been young, to rely 
upon my fortune and not upon their own indus- 
try, economy and good behavior. I slept upon 
the premises last night, at a fair hotel charge ; 
and without being kept awake a moment in 
thinking of what I had lost.’ 

The good sense and Christian cheerfulness 
of our long esteemed friend, Dr. Humphrey, is 
apparent in the above anecdote. Observation 
of many years has proved the fact, that the 
sons of rich men, away from parental influence, 
with little or no restraint from the college gov- 
ernment, surrounded by many young men ac- 
customed to extravagance, will be very likely 
to spend all the money they have, contract 
debts at the hotel, tite confectionary, the livery 
stable, the clothing stores, &c., which the 
would not have done, had they been obliged to 
earn the money. 

Facts also proye, that the poor student ac- 
quires from necessity habits of industry and 
economy, which shield him from many tempta- 
tions, and are of iminense benefit in after life, 
besides giving him much more time for study 
than he would otherwise have. 

Let not, therefore, the indigent student be 
discouraged, but be cheered in his up-hill 
struggle by the following example of persever- 
ance, 








The following is a most remarkable and 


praiseworthy instance of what perseverance | 


and industry, ri 
fect: 

Among the graduating class at the last com- 
mencement at Williams College, was one by 
the name of Condit, from New Jersey. The 
gentleman is a shoemaker, married, and has a 
family of four children. Six years ago, becom- 
ing sensible of the blessings of an education, 
he commenced learning the simple branches, 
such as are taught in our primary schools.— 
One by one, he mastered grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, etc., with some occasional assist- 
ance from his fellow-workmen, At this time 
he determined to obtain a collegiate education. 
Without means, and with a large family de- 
pending on hii for support, he commenced and 
learned Latin and Greek, in the evenings after 
his day’s laber was over, under the direction of 
a friend; and after the lapse of a year and a 


ghtly directed, are able to ef- 


half, prepared himself and entered ‘the Sopho- | about for an hour or so, guining a‘l the infor- 


more class at Williams College. 


He brought his bench, and his tools, and his | ™en and told them of the foe, and the plan of 


books with him. The students supplied him 
with work ; the faculty assisted him; and with 
the fund for indigent students, and some occa- 
sional assistance from other sources, he was 
enabled to go through the College course, and 
at the same time support his family. He gra- 
duated on his birth-day, aged thirty-two. He 
stood high in his class, and received a part at 
Commencement, but deciined. At the farewell 
meeting otf the class, in consideration of his 
perseverance, talents, and Christian character, 
they presented him with an elegant set of sil- 
ver spoons, tea and table, each handsomely en- 
graved with an appropriate inscription. 

Mr. Condit will now enter the Theological 
Seminary at New York, and will, no doubt, 
make a faithful and popular minister. 

What young man in this country will ever, 
after such an example as this, despair of ob- 
taining an education ?—Springfield Republican. 


RECEIVING AND GIVING. 

Much knowledge is lost through inattention 
and forgetfulness, while a habit of close atten- 
tion, and imparting to others what we have 
learned, stores up in our own memory much 
that is valuable. The following article will 
give hints to:parents and children which may 
be serviceable through life :— 


Let them tell it.—The celebrated Dr. Johnson 
used to say it was an excellent thing to en- 
courage children to repeat to some brother, or 
sister, or playmate, whatever of importance 
they had seen or heard told. He said the very 
attempt to tell it to others’ would fix it most in- 
delibly on their own mind, and related that his 
mother, after having described to him the joys 
of the blessed, directed him to go to the garden- 
er and tell it over to him. 

Parents will find this a most interesting and 
profitable effort. Let them be encouraged to 
tell to others the sermon to which they have 
listened, the exercises of the Sabbath ‘school, 
or whatever they have seen or heard, that is 
worthy to be impressed on their own minds, 
und the effect will be good in various ways, It 
will fix the thing more firmly in their own mind 
—it will cultivate a habit of observation and 
attention to all that is transpiring about them ; 
it will give them an intelligent interest in each 
other's society, always to listen to, or relate, 
what may be interesting ; besides it will help 
to bind parents and children into a more inti- 
mate bond of social affection, b mutually re- 
peating to each other what each may suppose 


would be of interest to the other.—Mother’s | 


Journal. 


LETTERS PROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Pompanoosuc, Vt., April 30, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed please find one dollar, for which please 
send the Youth's Companion for one year to 
Miss Ellen Heath. I think your paper is pub- 
lished upon the right principles throughout, 
and I shall try to get it into the hands of others 
of my young friends, hoping that it may be as 
welcome and profitable to them as it was tome 
ten years ago. May you meet that encourage- 
ment and success which your useful efforts de- 
serve. Yours truly, G. B. Revnoups. 
North Billerica, Mass., May 20, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—While at my uncle’s 
a few months since, I read some of your little 
| papers, and was so interested in them [ brought 
one years’ home. I have read and re-read 
them, and have always thought that | should 
like to take them. I enclose one dollar to pay 
for your ‘ dear little Companion’ for one year. 
Your friend, Marietta, 

















VARIETY. 





PUTNAM AS A SPY. 


| Among the officers of the Revolutionary 
| army, none, probably, possessed more original- 
| ity than General Putnam, who was eccentric 
| and fearless, blunt in his manners, the daring 
| soldier without the polish of a gentleman. He 
| might well be called the Marion of the North, 
| though he disliked disguise, probably from the 
| fact of his lisping, which was very apt to over- 
| throw any trickery which he might have in 
|view. At that time, a stronghold called Horse- 
| neck, some miles from New York, was in the 
hands of the British. Putnam, with a few 
j sturdy patriots, was lurking in the vicinity, 
| bent on driving them from the place.. Tired of 
| lurking in ambush, the men began to be impa- 
|tient, and importuned the general with the 
| question as to when they were to have a bout 
with the foe. One morning he made a speech 
| Something to the following effect, which con- 
vinced them that something was in the wind: 
} Fellows, you have been idle too long, and 
; 80 has the ox-team and the bag of corn. If! 
| come back, I will let you know the particulars ; 
| if { should not, Jet them have it, by hookey.’ 
He soon afterwards mounted his ox-cart, 
dressed as one of the commonest order of Yan- 
kee farmers, and was soon at Buck’s tavern, 
| which was in possession of the British troops. 
No sooner did the officers espy him, than they 
| began to question him as to his whereabouts, 
| and finding him a complete simpleton as they 
thought, they began to quiz him, and threaten- 
ed to seize his corn and fodder. 
| ‘How much do you ask for your whole con- 
cern ? asked they. 
| ‘ For mercy’s sake, gentlemen, replied the 
|mock clodhopper, with the most deplorable 
look of intreaty, ‘ only let me off, and you shall 
have my hull team and load for nothing, and if 
that don’t dew, I’ll give my word I'l] return to- 
morrow, and pay you heartily for your kindness 
and condescension.’ 
* Well,’ said they, ‘ we'll take your word.— 
Leave the team and provender with us, and we 
| won't require any bad bail for your appear- 
ance,’ 
Putnam gave up the team, and sauntered 


mation he wished. He then returned to his 


j attack, The morning came, and with it sallied 
jout the gallant band. The British were han- 
| dled with rotgh hands, and when they surren- 
| dered to Gen. Putnam, the clodhopper, he sar- 
castically remarked :— 

| ‘Gentlemen, I have kept my word. I told 
| you I would call and pay you for your kindness 
| and condescension.’—Revolutionary Reminis- 
ences. 





AGE. 

But few men die of age. Almost all die of 
disappointment, passional, mental, or bodily 
toil, or accident. The passions kill men some- 
| times, even suddenly. ‘The common expres- 
| sion, choked with passion, has little exaggera- 
| tion in it; for even though not suddenly fatal, 
|strong passions shorten life. Strong-bodied 
| men often die young—weak men live longer 
| than the strong, for the strong use their strength, 
|and the weak have none to use. The latter 

take care of themselves; the former do not.— 
As it is with the body, so it is with the mind 
and temper. ‘The strong are apt to break, or, 
like the candle, to ran; the weak burn out.— 
| The inferior animals, which live, in general, 
jregular and temperate lives, have generally 
| their prescribed term of years. The horse lives 
| twenty-five years; the ox fifteen or twenty; 
| the lion about twenty ; the dog ten or twelve ; 
| the rabbit eight ; the guinea-pig six or seven 
years. ‘These numbers all bear a similar pro- 
portion to the time the animal takes to grow to 
its full size. But man, of all the animals, is 
the one that seldom comes up to his average. 
He onght to live a hundred years, according to 
his physiological law, for five times twenty are 
one hundred; but instead of that he scarcely 
reaches, on the average, four times his grow- 
ing period ; the cat six times; and the rabbit 
even eight times the standard of measurement. 
The reason is obvious—man is not only the 
most irregular, and the most intemperate, but 
the most laborious and hard-worked of all ani- 
mals. He is also the most irritable of all ani- 
mals; and there is no reason to believe, though 
we cannot tell what an animal secretly feels, 
that, more than any other animal, man cherish- 
es wrath to keep it warm, and consumes himn- 
self with the fire of his own secret reflections. 

jackwood. 








| A GREAT GIFT. 


Sleep is the gift of God, and not aman 
| would close his eyes, did not God put his 
finger on his eyelids. True, there are some 
drags with which men can poison themselves 
well nigh to death, and then call it sleep; but 
| the sleep of the healthy body is the gift of God ; 











YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


N. 





he bestows it, he. rocks the cradle for us every | c 
night, draws the curtain of darkness, bids the | till he had obtained the victory. 

sun shut his burning eyes, and then comes and| Willie is not the only boy who has a quick 
says :—* Sleep, sleep, my child, I give thee| temper, and I tell this story about him for the 
sleep.’ You have sometimes laid your head | sake of the dear children wh» sometimes get 
upon your pillow and tried to sleep, but youjangry. | hope, like Willie,, they will go to 
could not do it; it was beyond your power.—| God for help, and then, like his, their counte- | 
You close your eyes, but still you see, and | nances will be radiant with gladness: and they | 
there are sounds in your ears, and ten thousand | too, can say, * How happy I am! | 
things drive through your brain. Sleep is the} ‘An angry man stirreth up strife, and a furi- | 
best physician that I know of. Jt has healed | ous man aboundeth in transgressions.’ 
more pains than the most eminent physicians | ‘He that is slow to anger is better than the | 
onearth. It isthe best medicine, ‘lhere is| mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
nothing like it. And what’a mercy it is that| 


that taketh a city.’ 

it belongs.to all. God does not give it merely} ‘He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is | 
to the noble or the rich so they can keep it as like a city that is broken down and without | 
a special luxury for themselves, but he bestows | walls.’—Select Stories. 
it upon all. Yes, if there be any difference, it | 
is in favor of the poor. ‘The sleep of the la-| 
boring man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much,’ 


to conquer himself. He remained there alone 


A BRIGHT EXAMPLE. 
On Sunday, a week ago, a venerable and yet | 
active man was seen going from house to house 
in one of the worst places in this city, a part of 
| the Eleventh Ward, where the population is in| 
quite as much need of missionary labor, ¢s| 
some portions of the so-called heathen world. | 
The perseverance with which he pursued his 
work, plunging into all sorts of places, and | 
staying but a short time in each, was likely to| 
attract some attention, for men of his appear- | 
ance are not frequent visitors in that section, | 
It appears on inquiry that the gentleman was | 
the Rev. Dr. S t, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, in search, not of students for 
the Seminary, but of scholars for a Mission | 
School, established in that part of the town.— | 
We did not Jearn what success he had, but we 
have no doubt he had enough to pay him for 


*LOST, BUT FOUND.’ 
“| was a wandering sheep, 
I did not love the fold, 
I did not love my shepherd’s voice, 
1 would not be controlled, 
I was a wayward child, 
I did not love my home, 
I did not love my father's voice, 
I loved afar to roam. 





The shepherd sought his sheep, 
The father sought his child, 
They followed me o’er vale and hill, 
O’er deserts waste and wild ; 
They found me nigh to death, 
_ Famished and faint and lone, 
They bound me with the bands of love, 
They saved the wandering one. 


INDIAN HONESTY. 

An Indian, being among his white neighbors, | 
asked for a little tobacco to smoke; and one of 
them, having some loose in his pocket, gave | 
him a handful. The day following, the Indian | 
caine back inquiring for the donor, saying he | 
had found a quarter of a dollar among the to- 
|bacco. Being told that as it was given to hin, | 

he might as well keep it, he answered, pointing | 
to his breast, 

*) got a good man and a bad man here; and | 
the good man say, ‘/t is not mine—I must re- | 
turn it to the owner.’ The bad man say, * Why, | 
| he gave it you, and it is your own now.’ The 
| vood man say, ‘ That is not right; the tobacco 
}13 yours, not the money.’ The bad man say, 

‘Never mind, you got it; go buy some dram.’ 
The good man say, ‘ No, no, you must not do 
so.’ So { don’t know what to do; and I think | 
to go to sleep; but the good and the bad man 

I love, I love the fold : | keep talking all night, and trouble me ; and 
I was a wayward child, | now I bring the money back, I feel good.’ 

I*once preferred to roam, | 


But now } love my Father’s voice, | HEATHEN HERO-WORSHIP. 
I love, I love ny home.”—Dr. Bonar's | : : 
The people (Ibadan, West Africa) say Ogryan 
was arich man, and a zealous worshipper of | 
the godness Obatela, therefore they made him | 
king of Ejigbo. He led a profligate and rude 
life. After his death they worshipped him. His 
worshippers have every year a feast. First 
they go about in the streets, each having a} 
stick or whip, with which they beat one another. | 
When two meet, they stand, and each of them | 
stretches forth one of his legs, which is beaten 
till they are tired, or they find it too painful. 
If one has an enemy, he goes about to search | 
for him, and, when he has found him, he takes | 
his whip, to which he has bound some poison 
nails, and begins his work till he sees blood.— 
In a few hours that man will die. When this 
is over they begin to feast.—Church Miss. Rec. 


They spoke in tender love, 
They raised my drooping head, 

They gently closed my biceding wounds, 
My fainting soul they fed ; 

They washed my filth away, 
They made me clean and fair, 

They brought me to my home of peace— 
The long sought wanderer. 





Jesus my Shepherd is, 
*T was he that loved my soul, | 
*T was he that washed me in his blood, 

’T was he that made me whole, | 
°T was he that sought the lost, { 
That found the wandering sheep, 
*T was he that brought me to the fold, 

*Tis he that still doth keep. 


I was a wandering sheep, 
I would not be controlled, 
But now I love my Savior’s voice, 


Poems. 


A CUNNING CAT. 

One day the cook ina monastery, when he 
laid the dinner, found one brother’s portion of 
meat missing. He supposed that he had mis- 
calculated, made good the deficiency, and 
thought of it no more till the next day, when 
he had again too little at dinner time by one 
monk’s commons. He suspected knavery, und 
rnsulved to watch for the thief. On the third 
day he was quité sure that he had his meat cut 
into the right number of portions, and was 
about to dish up, when he was called off by a 
ring at the outer gate. When he came back 
there was again a monk’s allowance gone.— 
Next day he again paid special heed to his cal. | = 
culations ; and when he was on the point of | 
dishing up, again there was a ring at the gate LOOK TO THE COPY. 
to draw him from the kitchen. He went no| When a boy is learning to write, his master 
further than the outside of the kitchen door, | either gives him a copy slip, or else writes the | 
when he saw that the cat jumped in at the | first line on the page for him. Now, | have 
window, and was out again in an instant with | often seen a boy write the next line with some 
a piece of meat. Another day’s watching | care, looking at the letters he had to copy.—| 
showed that it was the cat also who, by leaping | But when he came to the third line, instead of 
up at it, set the bell ringing with her paws ;| looking at his copy, he looked only at his own 
and thus having, as she supposed, pulled the| writing just above. And what came of that?) 
cook out of the kitchen, made the coast clear} Why, he copied all his faults, and made more | 
for her own piratical proceedings. The monks} too, so that every line down the page was 
then settled it in conclave that the cat should | worse than the one before it! He never tried | 
be left thus to earn for the remainder of her} to make each line more like his copy. 
days double rations, while they spread abroad| So there are some boys who never try to im-| 
the story of her cunning. So they obtained | prove, but just seem to copy their own faults, | 
many visitors, who paid money for good places | day after day, and so really grow worse, more | 
from which to see the little comedy ; and they | idle, more disobedient, more careless. Instead | 
grew the richer for the thief they had among] of this, they should read their Bible, and see 
them.— Household Words. what the Savior did; and try, by God’s grace, | 
to follow His example. | 





GOOD SECURITY. 

‘Uncle Oliver,’ said the pastor of a country 
church to an elderly farmer of his flock, ¢ I wish 
you would carry a load of wood to old Mrs 
W., the widow of our Christian brother who 
lived so long just beyond you on the road to 
D. , 


When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV., 
his Majesty was astonished to find one Sunday, | 
instead of a numerous congregation, only him 
and the priest. ‘What is the reason of this?’ 
asked the king. 
sir, returned Fenelon, ‘that your Majesty did | 
not attend chapel to-day, that you might know | 
who came to worship God, and who to flatter 
the king.’ 





‘I will try to do it, said the farmer, ‘ but to 
whom shall I look for the pay ? 

‘Read, said the pastor,‘ when you first go 
home, the first three verses of the forty-first 
Psalin, and then if you want any better security 
for payment, call on me.’ 

It was but a few days after that the old gen- 
tleman met his pastor, and said, ‘I like that se- 
curity you mentioned, and have no fear that it 
will fail me in time of need; for my heart so 
felt the assurance, when reading it, that I could 
scarcely close my eyes thut night.’ 

Thus it is often found that the ‘word of 
truth’ is most precious, when with childlike 
trust it is received into the mind and heart.— 
We do not need to wait for the time in which 
the promise is to be fulfilled, for the ‘earnest’ 
is given by the Holy Spirit when the word is 
taken as a practical truth, and obeyed cheerful- 
ly. 


When Boulton, the engineer partner of Watt, 
stood in the presence of George III. to open to 
him the mystery of the steam engine, and the 
king asked him, as he might a pedlar, 

* What do you sell. sir?’ 

Boulton replied, ‘What kings, sir, are all 
fond of—power.’ 


What are you about, my dear? said his 
grandmother to a little boy, who was sidling 
along the room, and casting furtive glances at 
a gentleman who was paying a visit. ‘I am 
trying, grandma to steal papa’s hat out of the 
room, without Jetting the gentleman see it, for 
papa want’s him to think he’s out.’ 


‘Pll do better to-morrow,’ said a little boy 
one day to his mother; but this was very fool- 
ish. Why not do better to-day? There is not 
one word in the Bible which calls on you to be 
better to-morrow. It is always to-day. 


RESTRAIN YOUR TEMPERS. 


A little boy named Willie was at one time 
playing with some children, and found he was 
growing an He immediately left them, 
and sat down on the stairs alone. Pretty soon 
they followed him. He did not feel entirely 
good-natured, and so he again left them and 
went into another room. He shut the door, 
and prayed to his Father in heaven for strength 


y- To some men it is indispensable to be worth 
money, for without it they would be worth no- 
thing. 


That man hath no sense of mercy that wants 
a sense of duty. 








his labor.—V. Y. Obs. | TE 





*I caused it to be given out, | 
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ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; ©f Book 
of Home E !ucation and Entertainment. By 8. 
Newcomps. Yith numerous Itluetrations. 16ino, 
cloth, 75 cents 
This work is designed for the pleasure and 


young ple, and, as the title indicates, intended ay ¢ 
aid to Home Education. The great variety of » te 
presented, consisting of Moral 


essons, Natural History, 
History, Travele, Physical Geography, Object L, 


Drawing and Perspective, Music, woes &e., and, with! 
al, so skilfully treated as to make truth simple ang 


tractive, renders it an admirable family book for Winter 

evenings and summer da; 

THE AMERICAN STATESMAN: or Illustrations of thy 

ife and Character of Danizt WeBsTER : for the Enter. 
tainment and Instruction of American Youth. By the 

Rey. Josepn Banvarp, Author of * Plymouth and the 

Pilgrims,” ‘Novelties of the New World,”’ * Romay 

of American History,’”? &c. With numerous INustra. 

tions. i6mo. cloth, 75 cents. 

A work for every American youth. The author 
he deals not with Mr. Webster’s POLITICAL Opinions: 
but presents the most interesting incidents in his event. 
ful life, and holds up his commendable traits of character 
for the admiration and imitation of American youth — 
And they are such as every wise parent would be glad t» 
have presented to, and imitated by, his children, 
THE GUIDING STAR; or the Bible God’s Message, By 

Louisa Payson Horkixs. With a Frontispiece— 

l6mo. cloth, 0 cents. 

An exceedingly i g and i 
youth, on the evidences of Christianity. 
YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in Ey. 

rope; the Kesult of a Tour through Great Britaj 

France, Holland, Belgium, Germany ai d Switzerlang. 

By Joun Overton CuvuLes, D. Dey and his Lup, 

With elegant Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents, 

This is a highly entertaining work, written mostly 
boys, Fur boys, embracing more real ipformation, such ag 
every one Wishes to know, about Europe, than any 
book of travels ever published, 

THE ISLAND HOME; or, the Young Castaways, » 
CuristorHER Romaunt, Esq, With elegant Illustr. 
tions. l6mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
A new and exceedingly captivating “ Robinoon Grugog” 

story. 





work for 


PEWA ; a Sequel to “ The Island Home.” By the samg 
Author, Wath Illustrations. limo cloth, 15 cents, 
in press. 
THE AIMWELL STORIES, 
AIMWELL. 
OSCAR; or, The Boy who had His Own Way. With 
numerous elegant Luctrations. lémo. cloth, gilt, @ 
cents. 


BY WALTER 


CLINTON ; a Book for Boys. By Watrer Amw: 
Author of * Boys Own Guide,” “ Friendly Words,” &&, 
With numerous fine Llustrations. l6mo. cloth, 63 cents 


ELLA; or, Turning Over a New Leaf. With numerowy 
elegant Iljustrations. imo. cloth, 63 cents. 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy, 


With numerous ee. 
gant Illustrations. i 


I6mo. cloth gilt, 63 cents. 
MARCUS ; or, the Boy Tamer. 16mo. cloth, gilt, in pres, 

This series of works for youth, is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and tp 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil, They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of eve 
day life, in city and country, mingling important mo: 
lessous with amusing, curious and useful information— 
bach volume is complete of itseif, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 


WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB, 
HOW TO BE A LADY. A Book for Girls; containing 


useful hints on the Formationof Character. cloth, gill, 
50 cents. 


| HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys; containing 


useful hints on the Formation of Character. 
galt, 50 cents. 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes and 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles aud Character— 
cloth, gilt, Sv cents. 


ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaining Anecdotes and 
Narratives illustrative of Principle aud Character.— 
ismo. cloth, gilt, 4% cents. 


cloth, 


NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN HIS. 
TORIES. 
BY REV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents and 
Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. With 
Illustrations. l6mo, cloth OU cents. 


NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An accountof 
the Adventures and Discoveies of the Lxplorers of 
North America. With numerous Lllustrations. léme 
cloth, cents. 


ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Account 
of the EarlySettlement of North Carolina and Virginia; 
ewbracing a Narrative of the Tragic incidents connected 
with theSpanish settlements at St. Augustine, the Freneb 
Colonies at Roanoke, and the Lugish Plantation a 
Jamestown; the Captivity of Captain John Smith, and the 
interesting Adventures of the youthful Pocahontas-- 
With numerous illustrations. itmo. cloth, 6 cents. 


TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAR, with an accountal 
various interesting contemporaneous events which o- 
curred in the early settlement of America. With 
numerous elegant Illustrations. A new volume, jut 
published, Lomo. cloth, 60 cents. 

7 tach volume is complete in itself, and yet together 
they form a regular Series of American Historics. 
Published by 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 


| DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPB, 


—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. J. W. BLAOK 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerree 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon@ 


J. A. WHIPPLE. 


| in oil colors, being the only SURE Way of obtaining perfect 
| portrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotype 


AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 
method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, “Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


! 


pee RA a 
IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


X- NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged bis pre 
| mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
| ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol 
| lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 


\4 GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 

| A FINE ARTICLE OF BEADY MADE CLOTHING 

| MAY BE OBTAINED. 

| DRESSING GOWNS AND _REAKFAST JACKETS I¥ 

| EVERY STYLE. 

| THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 

| axp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. ‘ 

| CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ABB 

| NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 

SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 

| GEO. N. NICHOLS 

Rooms 96 Washington Street, up steith 
—— 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 


tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 


No See 


VANCE. 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,35. 
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